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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

High  credit  is  due  to  a  country  that  can  appre- 
ciate such  a  man  as  John  Hay;  that  has  justly  esti- 
mated his  merit,  has  vahied  his  service,  and  honors 
his  memory.  A  people  capable  of  this  have  some- 
thing about  them  too  fine  to  permit  them  to 
be  given  over  to  the  worship  of  merely  material 
things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  sharper 
contrast  than  that  between  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hay  and  the  confident,  thick-skinned,  self-assertive, 
pushing,  hustling  character  ordinarily  associated 
with  success  in  the  practical  afifairs  of  this  hurly- 
burly  world.  The  note  in  his  daily  life  wdiich  most 
challenged  the  attention  of  an  observer  was  that  of 
extreme  refinement,  sensitiveness,  and  reserve.  He 
was  unassuming,  retiring,  self-effacing.  He  was 
thoroughly  democratic  in  his  sympathies  and  con- 
victions. He  took  men  at  their  character  value, 
without  regard  to  place  or  power  or  wealth.  He 
was  indifferent  to  popularity,  while  he  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  approval  of  all  those  whose  judgment 
he  respected  and  whose  friendship  he  valued.  His 
life  was  his  own  and  he  si^,ared  it  only  with  those 
he  loved.    He  never  put  it  in  evidence  at  the  bar  of 


public  opinion  or  entered  it  in  competition  for  the 
prizes  of  public  life.  The  proud  modesty  of  his  self- 
respect  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  testify  in  his 
own  behalf  or  to  allege  his  own  merits.  He  left 
others  to  judge  what  he  was  and  what  he  accom- 
plished, without  even  aid  from  him,  while  his  gen- 
erous and  loyal  nature  was  never  weary  of  giving 
credit  and  praise  and  honor  to  his  associates  and 
contemporaries  to  the  extreme  limit  of  their  de- 
serts. 

He  was  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms — 
beauty  in  nature,  in  art,  in  form  of  literary  expres- 
sion, in  thought,  in  human  character.  The  princi- 
ples of  Christian  ethics  controlled  his  judgments 
and  his  practice.  A  fine  and  correct  taste  deter- 
mined the  attractions  and  repulsions  of  his  life,  but 
he  was  not  narrow  or  finical.  He  had  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity.  He  had  breadth  of  view  and 
kindness  of  judgment.  He  had  the  saving  grace 
of  humor  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  his  humor  was 
exquisite,  delicate,  and  subtle.  His  estimates  of  men 
and  their  lives  cut  through  all  appearances  to  the 
realities,  w^re  independent  of  clothes  and  houses 
and  the  accident  of  manners,  and  seized  upon  what- 
ever was  true  and  human,  whether  it  was  in  the 
miner's  hut  or  the  farmer's  ranch  or  the  million- 
aire's palace.  The  scope  of  his  human  sympathy 
was  universal.  He  could  write  both  the  Pike 
County  Ballads  and  Ca'Stilian  Days.  Quality  ap- 
pealed to  him,  whether  in  an  earl  or  a  longshore- 
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man.  He  had  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  of  the 
fitness  of  things.  He  had  imagination,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  great  in  business  or  science 
or  government  any  more  than  in  Hterature  or  art. 

The  charm  of  expression  that  we  all  find  in  his 
writings  appeared  no  less  in  his  conversation.  He 
was  the  most  delightful  of  companions.  One  found 
in  him  breadth  of  interest,  shrewd  observation,  pro- 
found philosophy,  wit,  humor,  the  revelations  of 
tender  and  loyal  friendship  and  an  undertone  of 
strong  convictions,  and  now  and  then  the  vibration 
of  intense  feeling,  and  now  and  then  expression  of 
a  thought  that  in  substance  and  perfection  of  form 
left  in  the  mind  the  sense  of  having  seen  a  perfectly 
cut  precious  stone. 

His  nature  had  its  penalties.  He  shrank  from 
rude,  personal  contact.  As  things  fine  and  noble 
gave  him  pleasure,  things  brutal  and  sordid  caused 
him  pain.  He  could  fight  for  a  cause  or  a  friend, 
but  he  shrank  from  fighting  for  himself.  Every- 
thing personally  competitive  or  assertive  w^as  dis- 
tasteful. In  his  later  years  the  prospect  of  a  public 
appearance  made  him  positively  ill  for  days  before 
the  time  arrived. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  one  would  expect  such 
a  nature  to  withhold  itself  from  the  practical  con- 
flicts of  life,  to  develop  the  critical  faculty  at  the 
expense  of  its  dynamic  force,  and  to  play  its  part 
rather  as  an  observer  and  commentator  than  as  an 
actor  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


There  were,  however,  other  elements  in  this  char- 
acter which  forbade  such  a  Hfe.  Mr.  Hay  was 
born  and  bred  in  what  was  then  the  rude  frontier 
land  of  the  Middle  West.  His  youth  was  passed 
amid  the  working  of  the  mighty  forces  that  urged 
on  across  the  prairies  and  valleys  of  the  continent 
the  most  stupendous  movement  of  population  since 
the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that  built 
up  and  dedicated  to  freedom  this  republic.  The 
air  he  breathed  was  charged  with  the  tense  feelings 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  conflict.  The  indignation, 
the  wrath,  the  exhortations,  the  prayers,  the  stern 
resolves,  the  bloodshed  and  sacrifice,  the  moral  up- 
lifting and  sublimation  of  that  great  struggle  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  were  borne  in  upon  this 
gentle,  receptive,  and  impressionable  soul  in  its  un- 
folding. He  returned  from  his  sojourn  as  a  stu- 
dent in  the  grateful  associations  of  this  learned  in- 
stitution to  the  battlefield  of  Miltonic  conflict  in  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 

From  somewhere  in  the  past,  perhaps  from  Scot- 
land of  the  Covenant,  perhaps  from  the  German 
Palatinate,  harried  and  ravaged  in  religious  wars, 
had  come  a  strain  of  religious  feeling  and  capacity 
for  self-devotion  that  answered  to  the  influences 
of  this  environment.  The  youth  knew  Lincoln  and 
became  his  disciple.  During  four  years  in  the 
White  House  the  inspiration  and  controlling  power 
of  that  great  nature  guided  the  growth  of  the  young 
Assistant  Secretary.     The  relation  between  them 
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was  not  the  ordinary  official    relation    between    a 
great  officer  and  a  young  assistant.    It  was  personal 
and  affectionate.     Often  in  later  times,  when  Mr. 
Hay  was  premier  in  the  cabinets  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley  and  President  Roosevelt,  some  incident  of 
service  in  the  AMiite  ITouse  would  recall  to  his  mind 
events  of  the  earlier  days  among  the  same  familiar 
scenes,  and  the  telling  of  the  story  with  all   the 
charm  and  graphic  power  we  know  so  well  would 
leave  an  impression  upon  his  associates  never  to  be 
forgotten.    One  such  recital  illustrates  the  relation 
between  the  two.    Through  the  center  of  the  second 
story  of  the  White  House  runs  a  long  corridor 
from  the  extreme  east  to  the  extreme  west.     Mr. 
Lincoln  slept  in  a  room  at  the  western  end  and  the 
young  Assistant  Secretary  slept  in  a  little  room  at 
the  southeastern  corner.    The  President,  oppressed 
and  disturbed  by  the  cares  and  perplexities  and  nerv- 
ous tension  of  the  Great  War,  was  often  sleepless, 
and  often,  when  he  had  long  sought  sleep  in  vain, 
he  would  rise  and  go  down  to  the  boy's  room  and 
weaken  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  his  bed,  would  read  aloud  to  him  from  some 
favorite  book  until   the   current  of    thought  was 
changed  and  sleep  seemed  possible.     Sometimes  it 
w^as  the  Bible;  sometimes  Shakespeare;  sometimes 
Tom  Hood.    The  spiritual  insight  of  the  great  lib- 
erator divined  in  the  soul  of  the  boy  the  sympathy 
and  responsiveness  which  returned  to  the  reader 
a  calm  and  solace  he  could  not  find  in  the  cold,  dull 


'  page  alone.  How  often  have  the  Hsteners  to  that 
tale,  as  their  duties  brought  them  again  and  again 
to  the  scene,  imagined  the  tall,  gaunt  form  of  Lin- 
coln, clad  in  white,  passing  down  the  long,  dimly- 
lighted  corridor,  seeking  comfort  against  his  cares 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  noble  youth  in  the 
thoughts  to  which  he  loved  to  turn.  Was  ever  a 
boy  so  fortunate!  Was  ever  a  character  so  influ- 
enced and  guided  in  the  development  of  its  most 
impressionable  years !  From  that  time  we  may  well 
believe  came  the  large  and  kindly  view,  the  deep 
sense  of  the  seriousness  of  life  underlying  the  wit 
and  humor  and  sensitiveness  to  impressions  of 
the  beautiful,  the  genuine  love  of  his  country  and 
its  people,  the  love  of  humanity,  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice with  mercy,  the  capacity  for  loyalty  to  great 
causes,  and  the  unquestioning  realization  of  duty 
to  play  a  man's  part  in  the  world  of  action. 

Upon  this  foundation  was  built  up  the  character 
that  Mr.  Hay  brought  to  the  great  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  brought  also  the  results  of  wide 
and  varied  training  in  his  maturer  years.  Five 
years  as  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Paris,  in  Vienna, 
and  in  Madrid,  two  years  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  service  as  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
had  given  him  the  technique  of  the  profession  of 
diplomacy;  had  taught  him  the  language  of  diplo- 
macy, in  which  words  so  often  have  a  far  different 
weight  and  meaning  from  the  same  words  used  in 
the  other  professions,  at  the  Bar,  in  business,  and 


in  literature.  He  had  learned  the  methods,  the  con- 
ventions, the  etiquette,  the  prejudices,  the  deHcate 
and  difficult  art,  of  diplomatic  polemics.  He  had 
learned  how  to  avoid  the  blundering  obtuseness  to 
the  sentiments  and  real  feelings  of  others  which 
so  often  brings  to  nought  the  good  intentions  of 
well-meaning  but  uninstructed  negotiators,  and  an 
occasional  illustration  of  which  has  suggested  the 
reproach  implied  in  the  phrase,  "Shirt-sleeves  di- 
plomacy." 

Five  years  as  an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  a  considerable  period  as  its  re- 
sponsible editor  had  broadened  his  knowledge  and 
interest  in  the  multitude  of  questions  affecting  the 
internal  interests  of  America,  and  had  given  him 
a  familiarity  with  public  men  and  public  affairs. 
His  life  had  been  passed  among  men  of  thought 
and  men  of  action.  Letters,  art,  science,  business, 
public  life,  the  professions,  had  contributed  the 
friendships  that  enlisted  his  sympathies.  He  knew 
many  places  and  their  people;  many  sides  of  life; 
many  points  of  view.  He  came  to  the  State  De- 
partment just  at  the  time  when  the  conclusion  of 
the  War  with  Spain  opened  a  new  era  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  establishment  of  the  new 
relations  was  important,  exigent,  and  critical.  It 
concerned  American  prestige  and  prosperity,  the 
country's  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  w^orld,  its 
opportunity  for  inlluence  for  its  own  good  nnd  for 
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the  good  of  mankind.  The  conjuncture  of  the  time 
and  the  man  was  most  fortunate.  Mr.  Hay  im- 
pressed upon  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  at 
this  critical  period  a  quality  of  courtesy,  of  consid- 
eration, of  competency  in  dealing  with  diplomatic 
questions,  and  a  quality  of  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness worthy  of  the  disciple  of  Lincoln.  The  little 
questions  that  trouble  so  many  small  men — petty 
tricks  and  deceptions  and  subterfuges  and  small 
advantages — had  no  place  in  his  scheme  of 
conduct.  Always  the  broad  view,  the  kindly 
judgment,  the  considerate  treatment,  the  true 
dignity  of  nations,  the  true  interests  of  his 
people  and  of  civilization,  guided  his  action. 
We  may  feel  warranted  in  believing  that 
his  administration  of  our  foreign  affairs  evoked 
sentiments  of  respect  and  friendly  judgment 
throughout  the  world.  The  impress  of  his  work 
and  influence  will  long  continue  to  be  a  salutary 
force  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

Among  the  multitude  of  things  that  he  did  wisely 
and  skillfully  we  may  recall  the  settlement  of  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  dispute.  The  rough  miners  on 
each  side  of  the  disputed  line  were  wholly  intolerant 
of  opposing  claims  and  perfectly  ready  to  fight  for 
their  own  rights,  and  at  any  moment  a  new  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  disputed  territory  might  have  led 
to  a  conflict  that  would  have  put  all  Western  Canada 
and  Western  America  ablaze.  The  Joint  High 
Commission  of  1898,  which  was  convened  for  the 


settlement  of  a  dozen  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  came  to  a  deadlock  on  the  Alas- 
kan question  and  broke  up  without  action.  With 
the  greatest  good  sense  and  skill,  a  practical 
modus  viveiidi,  a  judicious  treaty,  and  a  tribunal 
to  hear  and  determine,  the  difficulty  was  disposed 
of  forever.  The  treatment  of  our  relations  with 
England  as  a  neutral  during  the  Boer  War;  the 
substitution  of  the  separate  and  sole  ownership  of 
Tutuila  for  the  impracticable  condominium  which 
had  existed  in  Samoa ;  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
for  the  rescue  of  Santo  Domingo  from  the  condi- 
tion of  anarchy  and  bankruptcy  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  system  of  assistance  by  the  United 
States  which  is  now  making  that  country  peaceful 
and  prosperous ;  the  settlement  of  American  claims 
against  Turkey;  the  sympathetic  treatment  of  the 
wrongs  against  the  Jews  in  Rumania  and  in  Rus- 
sia; the  mediation  between  Venezuela  and  her  cred- 
itors, whose  action  threatened  an  infringement  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — all  these  are  entitled  to  note 
and  to  high  credit.  There  were,  however,  three 
great  fields  of  diplomatic  action  for  which  Mr.  Hay 
should  always  be  especially  remembered. 

He  gave  vital  aid  to  the  definite  system  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  International  disputes, 
which  up  to  this  time  has  been  known  as  the  system 
of  arbitration  and  which  received  its  form  in  the 
first  Hague  Conference  of  1899. 

The  Convention  for  Arbitration  signed  at  The 
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Hague  was  purely  voluntary  in  its  provisions  and  it 
was  regarded  by  most  of  the  European  nations  as 
merely  sentimental  and  academic.  It  was  the 
United  States,  under  Mr.  Hay's  direction  of  its 
foreign  office,  that  led  the  way  in  turning  this  theo- 
retical scheme  into  a  practical  working  system.  The 
first  case  taken  to  the  Tribunal  was  under  our  treaty 
with  Mexico  of  May  22,  1902,  submitting  to  its  de- 
cision the  so-called  Pious  Fund  controversy  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Cali- 
fornia to  a  portion  of  the  Mexican  church  moneys, 
and  the  first  decision  of  the  Tribunal  was  its  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  that  case. 

When  in  1903  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  had 
united  in  a  warlike  demonstration  against  Vene- 
zuela to  compel  the  payment  of  her  debts,  and  Ven- 
ezuela had  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  aid,  it 
was  under  Mr.  Hay's  guidance  that  arbitration  was 
substituted  for  war  and  the  nations  were  led  to  the 
bar  of  The  Hague  Tribunal  for  the  determination 
of  their  rights. 

The  real  obstacles  to  arbitration  consist  not  in 
the  difficulty  of  making  speeches  about  it  or  in 
formulating  theories  in  favor  of  it  to  which  every 
one  will  agree,  but  in  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  system,  the  application  of  the  theory  to  con- 
crete cases.  It  is  the  difference  between  a  pros- 
pectus and  a  successful  business  enterprise.  Every 
one  knows  that  to  make  a  prospectus  is  easy — to 
succeed  in  business  is  hard.    It  was  in  this  field  of 
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practical  difficulty  that  Mr.  Hay  came  to  the  rescue 
of  The  Hague  Tribunal  and  furnished  that  element 
of  respect  for  the  Tribunal  as  a  working  machine 
which  was  necessary  to  rescue  it  from  exile  in 
Utopia.  Then  he  followed  with  a  series  of  arbitra- 
tion treaties  in  which  practically  all  the  countries 
that  took  part  in  the  first  Hague  Conference 
joined  in  agreement  to  submit  their  differences  with 
the  United  States  to  The  Hague  Tribunal.  These 
treaties  failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate  because 
of  a  purely  internal  question,  but  they  furnished  the 
basis  of  International  assent  upon  which  Mr.  Hay's 
successors  have  been  able  to  give  effect  to  his  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Hay's  diplomacy  opened  the  way  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal.  When  he  took 
office  all  progress  in  that  direction  was  blocked,  as 
it  had  been  since  1850,  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  bound  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  as  a  participant  in  any  enterprise  for  the 
connection  of  the  two  oceans.  Upon  his  negotia- 
tion that  treaty  was  abrogated  and  the  United 
States  was  set  free  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
itself.  Then  followed  the  negotiations,  far  ad- 
vanced towards  completion,  with  Nicarauga;  and 
then  the  negotiations  with  Colombia  for  the  right 
to  the  Panama  route,  which  culminated  in  the  Hay- 
Herran  treaty;  the  negotiations  with  the  French 
Canal  Company,  which  ended  in  the  purchase  of 
their  rights;  the  revolution  in  Panama  consequent 
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Upon  the  rejection  at  Bogota  of  the  Hay-Herran 
treaty;  the  swift  and  just  recognition  of  the  Pan- 
ama Republic,  an  act  as  to  the  propriety  and  right- 
fulness of  which  Mr.  Hay  never  wavered  nor  hesi- 
tated for  an  instant.  Then  came  the  treaty  with 
Panama ;  and  the  work  of  piercing  the  barrier,  unit- 
ing the  oceans,  changing  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  and  fulfilling  the  dreams  of  the  great  navi- 
gators was  begun. 

Mr.  Hav  led  the  world  in  determiningf  the  rela- 
tions  of  Western  civilization  to  the  vast  Empire  of 
China  and  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  that  Em- 
pire with  an  open  door  of  equal  opportunities  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  When  he  took  office 
Russia  was  pressing  down  upon  Manchuria  from 
the  north  and  held  possession  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  the  Regent's  Sword,  with  the  great 
fortress  of  Port  Arthur  guarding  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  of  Chili.  England  had  acquired 
a  lease  of  Weihaiwei  for  a  military  and  naval  base 
with  which  to  offset  Port  Arthur,  at  the  same  time 
holding  her  vantage  ground  on  the  south  at  Hong 
Kong,  and  her  sphere  of  influence  covering  the  en- 
tire valley  of  the  Yangtse.  France  was  pressing 
against  the  Empire  with  its  possession  of  Tonquin 
on  the  southwest ;  Germany  had  exacted  possession 
of  Kiao  Chao  and  part  of  the  Province  of  Shan- 
tung for  her  vantage  ground  in  the  anticipated 
struggle,  and  Japan  was  training  her  armies  and 
building  up  her  navy  across  the  narrow  seas,  await- 
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ing  her  opportunity  for  her  share  when  the  time 
of  dismemberment  should  arrive.  It  had  come  to 
be  tacitly  assumed  that  whatever  in  China  one  na- 
tion did  not  take,  some  other  nation  would,  and  so 
the  competition  for  possession  went  on.  The  United 
States  alone  of  all  the  powers  having  interests  in 
the  Orient  desired  no  part  of  China  and  was  free 
from  suspicion  of  selfish  purpose  in  its  affairs.  Her 
position  furnished  an  opportunity  of  which  Mr. 
Hay  availed  himself  for  one  of  those  signal  services 
to  mankind  which  entitle  the  doer  to  a  place  in  his- 
tory. During  his  first  year  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment he  began  the  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
his  identic  note  to  the  Powders  of  September,  1899, 
and  culminated  in  the  identic  note  of  July  3,  1900, 
and  the  universal  assent  of  the  Powers  to  the  policy 
stated  in  these  words: 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  to  seek  a  solution  which 
may  bring  about  permanent  safety  and  peace 
to  China,  preserve  Chinese  territorial  and 
administrative  entity,  protect  all  rights  guar- 
anteed to  friendly  powers  by  treaty  and  In- 
ternational law,  and  safeguard  for  the  world 
the  principle  of  equal  and  impartial  trade 
with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire." 

The  assent  of  all  the  Powers  to  the  principle  thus 
declared  was  equivalent  to  a  self-denying  ordinance 
barring  them  from  further  aggression.  A  principle 
of  right  conduct  was  established  by  which  all  future 
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action  was  to  be  judged.  Unanimity  of  assent  car- 
ried to  each  Power  the  assurance  that  it  was  safe 
in  conforming  its  conduct  to  the  principle  declared. 
The  process  of  dismemberment  was  checked  and 
China's  opportunity  for  regeneration  and  progress 
was  secured.  This  w^as  followed  by  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  of  October  8,  1903,  which  at  the  same 
time  secured  larger  opportunities  for  American 
commerce  and  laid  down  the  lines  for  China's  ra- 
tional development.  It  bound  China  to  abolish  the 
Likin — that  system  of  internal  customs  duties, 
which  keeps  her  provinces  apart,  impedes  trade,  and 
prevents  national  growth.  It  provided  for  uni- 
formity of  external  duties;  for  the  revision  of  the 
mining  laws  and  the  development  of  mineral 
wealth;  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks,  patents, 
and  copyrights ;  for  a  uniform  national  coinage ;  and 
a  reform  of  the  judicial  system. 

In  February,  1904,  when  Russia  and  Japan  were 
about  to  make  Manchuria  the  theatre  of  war,  it  was 
to  Mr.  Hay  that  the  Powers  turned  to  secure  from 
both  combatants  their  assent  to  respect  the  neutral- 
ity of  Chinese  soil  and  the  preservation  of  China's 
administrative  entity. 

The  policies  which  made  possible  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  open  door  in  China 
were  but  parts  of  a  greater  policy,  broader  in  its 
scope  and  looking  far  into  the  future.  They  were 
steps  towards  the  participation  of  America  in  the 
great  future  of  the  Pacific.     Half  a  century  ago 
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the  imagination  of  William  H.  Seward  was  kindled 
to  the  belief  that,  as  the  commerce  of  the  world  had 
broadened  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  still  to  broaden  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  The  correctness  of  that  forecast  has  be- 
come each  year  more  distinct  and  certain.  We  are 
jnst  beginning  to  learn  of  the  enormous  mineral 
wealth  of  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Siberia,  China. 
Improvements  in  transportation  and  communication 
are  bringing  the  coasts  of  that  vast  ocean  nearer 
together  than  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  the  \'enetians.  The  awak- 
ening of  the  Orient  to  the  industrial  arts  of  Western 
civilization  is  opening  vast  and  indefinite  possibili- 
ties of  new  production  and  consumption.  By  a 
long  series  of  apparently  unrelated  steps  America 
has  been  drawn  gradually  towards  her  opportuni- 
ties in  this  great  future.  The  cession  of  California, 
the  Oregon  treaty,  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  the  taking  of  the  Philippines, 
reveal  themselves  in  retrospect  as  successive  steps 
all  in  the  same  direction.  It  remained  to  construct 
and  control  the  Western  avenue  of  approach  to 
the  Pacific  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and 
to  establish  in  the  Orient  a  standard  of  respect  and 
confidence  for  the  unselfish  purposes  and  moral 
power  of  the  government  which,  with  all  its  faults 
and  shortcomings,  still  works  in  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln,  and  seeks  the  prosperity  of  its 
people  in  the  paths  of  peace  without  weakness  and 
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of  justice  with  charity.  Poetic  vision,  wisdom  of 
statesmanship,  skill  of  trained  diplomacy,  have  done 
their  work,  and  the  great  opportunity  of  the  Pacific 
lies  before  our  people  and  their  children. 

In  most  of  his  undertakings  Mr.  Hay  was  met 
with  kindness  and  magnanimous  agreement  on  the 
part  of  the  Powers  with  which  he  dealt.  It  was  so 
in  the  Alaska  Boundary  treaty;  in  the  abrogation 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty;  in  the  arbitration 
treaties ;  in  the  general  assent  to  the  preservation 
of  the  integrity  of  China.  Few  of  us  can  realize  the 
long  and  weary  path  leading  to  such  a  final  assent 
— the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  the  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided;  the  objections  to  be  answered;  the  preju- 
dices to  be  smoothed  away;  the  discouragements 
sufficient  to  daunt  any  but  the  stoutest  heart.  The 
International  statesman  finds  in  the  Powers  with 
whom  he  deals  a  response  according  to  the  spirit 
in  which  he  works.  Narrow  selfishness  meets  sus- 
picion and  distrust.  Considerate  fairness  and  the 
broad  views  of  generous  statesmanship  meet  a  re- 
sponse in  kind.  The  spirit  of  John  Hay  made  it 
impossible  for  others  to  continue  narrow  and  petty 
in  dealing"  with  him;  and  guided  by  his  sensitive 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  others, 
made  effective  by  wisdom  and  skill,  that  pure  and 
noble  spirit  achieved  a  great  work  for  the  country 
he  loved.    He  himself  has  said: 

"There  are  many  crosses  and  trials  in  the 
life  of  one  who  is  endeavoring  to  serve  the 
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commonwealth,  but  there  are  also  two  per- 
manent sources  of  comfort.  One  is  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  honest  and  reasonable 
people.  The  other  is  the  conviction  dwell- 
ing forever,  like  a  well  of  living  water,  in 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  have  faith  in  the 
country,  that  all  we  do,  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  the  love  of  the  land,  will  somehow  be 
overruled  to  the  public  good;  and  that  even 
our  errors  and  failures  cannot  greatly  check 
the  irresistible  onward  march  of  this  mighty 
Republic,  the  consummate  evolution  of 
countless  ages,  called  by  divine  voices  to  a 
destiny  grander  and  brighter  than  we  can 
conceive,  and  moving  always,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  along  lines  of  beneficent 
achievement  whose  constant  aims  and  ulti- 
mate ends  are  peace  and  righteousness." 

I  think  he  would  not  greatly  desire  that  stat- 
ues and  columns  be  erected  in  his  memory;  that  he 
sought  for  no  monument  other  than  the  perpetual 
existence  of  the  Republic  into  whose  structure  he 
had  wrought  his  life.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  this 
memorial,  dedicated  to  the  art  of  letters,  in  which 
he  found  his  solace  and  refuge  from  the  harsh 
storms  of  life,  standing  amid  the  scenes  that  were 
dear  to  his  memories  of  youth,  inscribed  with  his 
name  by  the  proud  affection  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
would  be  inexpressibly  grateful  to  his  heart. 
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